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Astonishing photo, the first ever published — see inside 
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Arctic skuas (left) and manx 
shearwaters (above) breed 
there. Fly up by BEA and 
stay for a week with the 
RSPB warden. That is the 
first prize in this month’s 
holiday quiz. 


Wildlife and the Countryside is published nine times a year (three times 
a term) on the first Monday of each month, with combined holiday issues in 
July/August, September/October and December/January. The next issue will 
be published on Monday, 5 February, 1968. 


Wildlife and the Countryside costs 1s. 6d. per issue. A postal subscription 
for a single copy costs 16s. for one year or 27s. 6d. for two years. Two copies 
per month (sent to the same address) cost 14s. each per year. Bulk postal 
subscription rates (for schools and similar organisations) are as follows: 


Number of copies Price Price Price 
ordered per issue per issue per term per year 
(three issues) (nine issues) 
3- 9 ls. 6d. 4s. 6d. 13s. 6d. 
10 -— 29 Is. 5d. 4s. 3d. 12s. 9d. 
30 or more Is. 4d. 4s. Od. 12s. Od. 


Send all subscriptions to 


Wildlife and the Countryside - 10 Bouverie Street - London, EC4 
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Richard Hayes 


Christmas Books 


The Chinese do not allow foreigners 
to visit the giant panda in its native 
Szechuan. This photograph from 
1934 partly explains why: the animal 
has just been shot by three Ameri- 
cans. A new book on pandas is 
reviewed overleaf. 


Photograph from Men & Pandas by R & D Morris, Hutchinson, 50s 


LOSSY WILDLIFE picture 
books often have little to 
recommend them, and are not 

very good value for money until they 
have been drastically reduced in price. 
But for Christmas. presents this year 
there are two notable exceptions. 


The first is Hummingbirds by Walter 
Scheithauer (Arthur Baker, 45s). The 
first hummingbird to be seen in Europe 
arrived at the London Zoo in 1905. It 
was a Sparkling violet-ear, and it died 
after a few days. Today there is a tiny 
tropical birds’ house tucked away past 
the Children’s Zoo at Regent’s Park, 
where one can walk among humming- 
birds, sugarbirds and leaf warblers. No 
bars, no glass: just double doors to 
keep the birds inside. 


Walter Scheithauer has looked after 
these minute flying jewels in Bavaria for 
some years, and has succeeded in making 
a remarkable collection of coloured 


photographs of them. You can’t just 
take a snapshot of a hummingbird. 
Some are no bigger than a bumble bee; 
they can fly at 5O miles an hour; their 
wings beat 100 times a second. The 
author discusses the difficulties of 
photographing hummingbirds in flight. 
‘Naturally, it is possible to focus on 
smaller and even faster moving objects, 
for example bullets, but only when the 
direction in which they are travelling is 
known in advance. With hummingbirds, 
which constantly twist and turn at high 
speed, this is not possible.’ 


Ten thousand photographs had to be 
taken _to provide those in this book, 
which are of quite breathtaking beauty. 
Since watching sunbirds in South Africa 
(which have similar habits and appear- 
ance to hummingbirds, but which are 
about twice the size) I have longed to 
know more about these miniscule 
creatures. Walter Scheithauer’s Hum- 
mingbirds must be the most beautiful 
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A long-tailed tit, one of J. C. Badcock’s 
illustrations to his book The Four-Acre: 


an evocative account of a_ country 
childhood 


bird book published for years. At the 
miraculously low price of 45s it should 
not be missed. 


Secondly, there is Living Plants of the 
World by Lorus and Margery Milne 
(Nelson, 84s). This book contains 
hundreds of the best-printed wild flower 
colour photographs I have ever seen. 
Many of the pages one wants to gaze at 
for hours: yellow gourds scattered over 
the dry plains of central Australia like 
wayward grapefruits; an old, old 
Sicilian olive tree that was probably 
bearing fruit when the Greeks built the 
neighbouring temple in 300 B.C.; an 
intensely mauve primula on_ yellow, 
lichen-covered rock; the _ saffron- 
coloured spikes of agaves springing into 
an empty sky from the dull ochre 
Mexican desert; the grotesque African 
baobab; pitcher-plants, tumbleweeds, 
elephantwood, prickly pear, snow gums 
. . . There is a careful and eminently 
readable text, too. 


The Horseman’s Companion, edited by 
Dorian Williams (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
63s) is a fat, small-printed volume 


crammed with everything to do with . 


horses: photographs, poems, paintings, 
fiction, legend, history: much of the 
finest English writing on the horse 
appears in this anthology. I found many 
of my favourite passages here: Mr Pick- 
wick trying to drive a post-chaise to 
Dingley Dell; Jan Ridd’s epic journey on 


the mare of Tom Faggus the highway- 
man; and Saki’s hilarious attempt to sell 
The Brogue, a villainous, road-shy beast 
who detested pigs, the newer kind of 
beehives and gates painted too aggres- 
sively white. I cannot imagine a better 
gift for a house-bound horseman. 


Two recent books will be of practical 
value to the reader who follows Ted 
Lousley’s advice (see p 17) and visits the 
Alps in search of flowers in 1968. 
Mountain Flowers in Colour by Anthony 
Huxley (Blandford, 30s) covers Europe 
from the Pyrenees to the Julian Alps. It 
illustrates nearly 900 species in clear, 
well-drawn colour paintings and in- 
cludes virtually all plants growing over 
5,000 ft (1,500 metres)—many of which 
are, of course, also found lower down. 
The text should enable anyone interested 
in wild flowers to identify the majority 
he finds in the Dolomites, the Apennines 
or the Bavarian Alps. 


European Alpine Flowers in Colour by 
T. P. Barneby (Nelson, 70s) has colour 
photographs of nearly 600 species, to- 
gether with brief notes on their identifi- 
cation. Limited to the Alps proper, it 
includes plants growing down to 1,500 
ft, but suffers from the great disadvan- 
tage that it is virtually impossible to 
illustrate all the distinctive features of a 
plant species in one photograph. Never- 
theless, it should be invaluable as a 
supplement to Anthony Huxley’s book, 
since it illustrates many of Huxley’s 
flowers growing in their natural sur- 


roundings. There is a useful list of 
French and German flower names, too. 


The Four-Acre by J. C. Badcock 
(Phoenix, 25s) is an account of the 
author’s childhood in a Midlands’ 
village just before the First World War. 
It is quietly well written, mercifully free 
from purple passages, and tells how two 
brothers caught snakes for the museum, 
gathered horse mushrooms to make into 
ketchup, limed songbirds to sell to city 
folk and snared rabbits for the pot. 


One practice Mr Badcock and his 
brother did not approve of was the 
bargees’ treatment of kingfishers. As a 
narrow boat drew into a lock one of the 
men would jump out and take a short 
cut through the fields to the next bridge. 
He would hang a fine net across the arch 
and wait until the boat flushed the king- 
fishers in his direction. The birds almost 
always flew under the bridge rather than 
Over it, and were caught in the net, 
probably ending up as ornaments for 
ladies’ hats. The boys often used to find 
wooden pegs driven into the mortar of 
the canal bridges, left there by the boat- 
ment to hang their nets on the next time 
they passed. This is a pleasant, un- 
romantic account of country life half a 
century ago, more in the tradition of 
Richard Jefferies than most modern 
writing. This publisher’s blurb calls it a 
little masterpiece. For once this is no 
more than the truth. 


I find gardening a troublesome busi- 


A secure outdoor home for frogs, toads and newts: a pond in the sun surrounded by 
ferns and a 3-foot wall. A drawing by Eileen M. Hill from The Vivarium 
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Cut down to 
take bough off 
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Firs€ Cut 
upwards fo stop 
bark stripping 


Final Cut 
hear to trunk to 
trim off Stump 


How to remove a heavy branch from a 
tree: typical of the practical approach of 
Lawrence D. Hills’s Down to Earth 
Gardening 


ness. People come and sneer at my flower 
beds and lawn and radishes. They tell 
me that I am growing the wrong variety 
of pansies; they say that I should use a 
weed killer to get rid of my daisies (I 
like daisies and dandelions, clover and 
other weeds, though I do draw the line 
at nettles and thistles); and they urge me 
to put down poison against the slugs 
that nibble my radishes. 


Lawrence D. Hills has the same attitude 
to gardening as I have: live and let live. 
Where he has to control his pests, he 
does so with well-tried remedies that do 
not involve the latest canned pesticide. 
As he puts it, there is little point in a 
gardener spending the summer killing off 
the birds he has fed through the winter. 
For example, his remedy for blackfly (in 
Down to Earth Gardening, Faber & 
Faber, 36s) is to boil cigarette ends in 
water, mix with soft soap, and spray. 


Above all, his book is practical. He 
tells the gardener what to do and how to 
do it. One of his most fascinating sug- 
gestions (which I am looking forward to 
trying out) is to use a huge Chinese grass 
Miscanthus saccriflorus as a hedge: he 
says that it will grow 10 feet high in a 
season, making a barrier thick enough to 
dull the noise of traffic. My only mis- 


giving 1s this: will I ever be able to get 
rid of it? 


If you find that even Mr Hills’s recom- 
mendations make you feel exhausted, 
try Thelwell’s Up the Garden Path 
(Methuen, 18s) a pleasant collection of 
gardening cartoons that involves no 
effort whatever. : 


When out for a walk this summer I 
found a tortoise gently browsing by the 
side of the road and brought it home 
into the garden. After regularly rescuing 
the tortoise from the ditch and rescuing 
my lettuces from the tortoise I now 
understand precisely why Aesop’s hare 
lost the race. Tortoises have a curious 
knack of walking slowly in the middle 
of the lawn one minute and disappearing 
from sight the next. 


Until it was claimed by its original 
owner this tortoise lived in a wire netting 
enclosure. I am sure it would have been 
a lot happier if I had first read The 
Vivarium by George F. Hervey and Jack 
Hems (Faber & Faber, 16s) before con- 
structing my tortoise run. 


A 13th century map of England marks 
Windsor Forest (then a royal game pre- 
serve) as vivarium. Nowadays, vivaria 
are rather smaller affairs. This book 
includes useful instructions on keeping 
salamanders, terrapins, frogs, newts, 
snakes, lizards and skinks. Indeed, the 
authors do explain how to keep alli- 
gators: at 80°F in a three-foot indoor 
tank, with half-inch-thick glass walls. 
Apparently, one can buy Mississippi 
alligators in England; they have been 
reared on alligator farms in America. 


On hatching they are only seven inches 
long, but they can grow to 10 feet in 15 
years. 


I can well see that a young alligator 
would make an interesting pet. But what 
happens as it starts to grow? Some years 
ago it was rumoured that the sewers 
under New York City contained a 
thriving colony of alligators, which were 
feeding on rats. The theory was that 
owners had tried to get rid of their un- 
welcome pets by flushing them down the 
drain. I am not sure that I believe this 
story, but it does point to the dangers of 
just releasing an unwanted animal. 


Fred Speakman’s Out of the Wild 
(Bell, 15s) is about animals and birds he 
has kept at his home in Epping Forest. 
They include Tumbleweed, a golden 
eagle with one wing who arrived in a 
sack, brought back from Spain by an 
English tourist who thought it wasn’t 
being looked after properly. She, of 
course, gave it to Fred Speakman. 


If you get a reputation for caring for 
wild creatures, an astonishing number 
will arrive on your doorstep. The worst 
time of year is late spring: tender- 
hearted people bring fledglings, said to 
have been abandoned by their parents. 
At the time when they were collected the 
young birds had not been abandoned: 
their parents were sitting in the nearest 
bush. But once taken away the birds 
become effectively orphaned, and have 
to be looked after for some weeks at 
least. Once one has started to bring up 
a foundling, one can hardly stop. The 
curious thing is that people seem to feel 
that they are doing a naturalist a kind- 


Streaky the badger, drawn by John Avis: one of Fred Speakman’s many pets described 


in Out of the Wild 
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The nest of a bird we hope will never 
exist: The Last Eagle (drawing by 
Russell Peterson from Dan Mannix’s 
book). 


ness, for which he should be extremely 
grateful, by dumping troublesome 
animals in his lap. Curiouser still, Fred 
Speakman clearly is grateful. 


What has the giant panda got that 
other animals haven’t? Only 17 live 
specimens have ever been seen outside 
China, and yet the panda is surely the 
most popular animal in the world. 
Desmond Morris, the registrar-in-chief 
of the so far unblessed union of Chi-Chi 
and An-An, lists 27 reasons why giant 
pandas have captured the world’s 
imagination. His suggestions include a 
similarity to a toy teddy bear; the flat 
humanoid face; the soft, cuddly ap- 
pearance, and enormous size. (Men and 
Pandas by Ramona and Desmond 
Morris, Hutchinson, 50s.). 


Dr Morris puts down what little is 
known of the life of giant pandas in their 
native land: almost impenetrable bam- 
boo forest in Szechuan, south-west 
China. Apparently, many requests have 
been mdde to the Chinese authorities 
to allow naturalists to visit the haunts 
of the giant panda, and all have been 


met with a straight refusal. Similarly, 
the information about the panda 
which Chinese zoologists have un- 
doubtedly gained in recent years is being 
kept completely secret. But when one 
reads how western naturalists killed and 
captured every panda they could lay 
their hands on, one can hardly blame the 
Chinese for not giving us a chance to do 
any more damage. 


Animal fiction is rather out of fashion 
nowadays, although it has an honour- 
able enough history: Tarka the Otter, 
for example. One of the classics is White 
Fang by Jack London, now republished 
by Dent at 18s. White Fang is a dog— 
half-wolf, half-husky—which is brought 
up in the wild and then lives for some 
years with an Indian. He sells White 
Fang to a vicious white trader, who beats 
him into submission and then exhibits 
him at Fort Yukon, fighting for his life 
against a wolf, a lynx and then a bull- 
dog. His final rescue by Weedon Scott, 
and a narrow escape from a burglar’s 
gun, are dramatic writing of a high order. 
I had not read White Fang before: I got 
through it in one sitting, the tale gripped 
me so much. This is animal adventure 
writing at its best, and it gives a superb 
picture of wild and human life in the 
primitive Canadian north-west of the 
early 1900’s. 


A new American piece of wildlife 
fiction is The Last Eagle (Longmans, 
18s) by Daniel Mannix. It looks forward 
to the day when the bald eagle, the US 
national emblem, is down to its last pair, 
and traces the story of their escapes from 
shooters and egg-collectors. One hopes 
that this tale will remain fiction: but the 
bald eagle is now down to 3,500 birds, 
the majority of which are in Alaska. 
Destruction of habitat, pesticide pol- 
lution, hunting and _ trophy-collecting 
take an annual toll, and the future of this 
fish-eating eagle is not at all secure. 


Lastly, three more American books. 
That Quail, Robert is an amusing story 
about a small bird that hatched out of 
an egg on the kitchen counter, fell to the 
floor when a few hours old, and became 
a firm member of a New England family. 
Some of the illustrations are quite fun, 
too: Robert sleeping in a bowl of 
flowers, and Robert standing amid two 
angels and a donkey on a table-top 
Christmas crib. 


The Gift of the Deer by Helen Hoover 


(Heinemann, 25s) and The Place in the 
Forest by R. D. Lawrence (Michael 
Joseph, 35s) are both about log cabins 
in the American outback. Helen 
Hoover’s is in Minnesota and Mr 
Lawrence’s in Ontario, and both feature 
snow and ice and wolves in abundance. 
Mr Lawrence’s curiosity about wildlife 
is the wider, covering grizzlies, racoons, 
ants, beavers, squirrels and many more, 
while Mrs Hoover writes almost entirely 
about deer. Both books are  well- 
illustrated, with Mr Lawrence’s excel- 
lent photographs and some fine line- 
drawings by Helen Hoover’s husband. 
The wilderness is very much part of the 
American heritage, and Mr Lawrence 
has captured that feeling of complete 
abandon, a shining in the eyes of truly 
wild creatures, that is lost as soon as a 
beast is caged, no matter how kindly. 
This spirit disappears in a zoo, although 
perhaps the sealions still have an echo 
of it. It is often gone, too, even in some 
of the African game reserves, where the 
rhinoceroses browse like sheep, oblivious 
to the clicking shutters of blind 
tourists. But it is there on almost every 
page of The Place in the Forest. 


© Punch 1965 
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FLIGHTLESS BIRDS 


by lan Finlay 


HERE ARE, scattered through- 

| out the animal kingdom, examples 

of living creatures which do not 

seem to fit in logically with their rela- 

tions. Thus we have mammals which 

never touch land, like the whale; 

mammals which fly, like the bats; and— 

the subject of this article—birds which 
do not fly. 


Flightless birds are virtually restricted 
geographically to the southern hemis- 
phere, and most of the stamps portray- 
ing them come from southern countries. 
Our first example is the ostrich, which 
originally lived in the open grasslands 
and semi-deserts of Africa. It is now 
farmed—mainly for its feathers—in 
Australia and South America. It stands 
up to eight feet high, and its legs are 
very strong. It differs from all other 
birds in having only two toes. When the 
bird runs the wings are held out in the 
manner of sails—it is said to move faster 
than a horse. Ostriches appear on 
stamps from several African countries, 
our example having been chosen from a 
set issued by Algeria in 1967. 


The emu, together with the kangaroo, 
appears on the coat of arms of Australia. 
It has been illustrated on the stamps of 
both New South Wales and the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. It is still found 


in the grassy plains and dry open forests 
and feeds on plants and small animals. 
Our stamp was issued by Australia in 
1938. 


New Zealand is the home of the kiwi, 
a very much smaller bird than those we 
have already mentioned. It is largely 
nocturnal in habits, and has poor eye- 
sight but an excellent sense of smell, 
which helps it in finding worms and 
insect larvae to feed on. Our example 
comes from the set issued by New 
Zealand in 1935. 


The cassowary belongs to the same 
order as the emu. It lives in northern 
Australia and the forests of New Guinea 
and other islands in that region. It is 
about four feet high and has prominent 
blue and red neck wattles. Although not 
a native of the island of North Borneo, 
it appears on a particularly beautiful 
stamp from that territory (which has 
some excellent animal stamps) issued as 
long ago as 1909. 


Finally, amongst the living flightless 
birds, we have the penguins, which are 
very well adapted for life in the water. 
Many countries have had penguins on 
their stamps: this one comes from the 
French Southern and Antarctic Terri- 
tories’ issue of 1956. 


I am also showing a stamp issued by 
Mauritius in 1953. It features the dodo, 
a bird which is now extinct, but which 
used to inhabit the forests of Mauritius 
up to about 1680. The prehistoric 
pteranodon, the largest creature ever to 
have flown over the earth, is featured on 
a 1965 stamp from San Marino. The 
extinct flying reptiles (or pterodactyls) 
are not ancestors of birds, but both 
pterodactyls and birds are descended 
from the same group of non-flying 
reptiles, which lived about 200 million 
years ago. 


Christmas presents ? 


See inside front and back covers 


SUPERB WILDLIFE 


COLLECTIONS for 
CHRISTMAS 


Here is your opportunity to acquire a wonderful 
collection of beautiful world stamps, depicting 
wildlife; birds, animals, flora— all are here for 
you to enjoy, faithfully reproduced in living 
colour. A really worthwhile addition to any 
collection or a great opportunity to start a pic- 
torial record of your interest in natural history. 
These collections are very reasonably priced at 
9/— each, post free. 


Send today in time for Christmas: 


SENTINEL STAMP CO. (S.W.) 
17 Mornington Rd, Chingford, London, E.4 


Wild Bird Food 


SLB 7/9, OLB 11/6 13LB 14/-, 


IcwT 65/- 


Peanut Kernels (for 


bird food) 


5LB 10/6, 9186 16/3, 13LB 21/6 
28LB 35/9, 56LB 67/-, 1cwrT 130/- 


Monkey Nuts (in shell) 


5LB 10/3, 91B 15/3, 13LB 21/-, 
28LB 34/9, S56LB 64/6, Icwr 125/- 


Sunflower seeds (mixed) 
5L8 9/9, OLB 15/-, 13LB 18/9 
28LB 31/6, 56LB 57/-, lcwr 110/- 


ALL CARRIAGE PAID 


28LB 19/6, 56LB 34/-, 


Write for price list of wild 
bird foods, nest boxes, etc. 


Woodfield Products 
104 High Street 
Stevenage 
Hertfordshire 


ome ground by Richard Morgan 


WHILE a full-scale date palm is perhaps not practicable 
in most readers’ gardens, small date plants—as well as 
oranges (above) and figs—can easily be grown indoors. 
Richard Morgan describes how to germinate these Christ- 
mas seeds, and how to sow holly and mistletoe outdoors. 
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NJOY your Phoenix, Citrus and Ficus; have fun under 
the Viscum; keep the balloons away from the J/ex.’ 
That may sound a strange Christmas wish but all these 
things have a connection with Yuletide. They are the botanical 
names for the date, orange, fig, mistletoe and holly. 


The phoenix was a mythological bird which lived in the 
desert. It burned itself on a funeral fire and then rose out of 
the ashes to live again. Perhaps the feather-like foliage of the 
date palm, rising out of the desert, suggested the bird. The 
date’s full name is Phoenix dactylifera. Dactylifera means 
‘finger-bearing’: dates do look a bit like fingers. 


Citrus aurantum is the orange. Aurantum means ‘red-gold’ 
colour. Citrus nobilis tangerina is the tangerine. Nobilis means 
‘noble’ and tangerina means ‘native of Tangiers’. The grape- 
fruit is named Citrus decumana and decumana means very 
large or imposing. These botanical names can be quite des- 
criptive. 


The fig is Ficus carica, Ficus being merely the Latin for fig 
while carica comes from Caria, an ancient name for a region 
of Asia Minor (now in Turkey). I/ex aquifolium, the holly, gets 
its name from the Latin i/ex which means ‘evergreen, or holm, 
oak’ and aquifolium meaning ‘pointed leaf’. 


Viscum album is the name for mistletoe. Viscum comes from 
the Latin viscidus, meaning ‘sticky’, a reference to the glue- 
like contents of the berries. A/bum means ‘white’. The sticki- 
ness of the berries is very functional for it brings about the 
placing of the seed in a suitable place for germination. Birds, 
eating the berries, frequently find the seeds sticking to their 
beaks. The seed is not easily removed and the birds find it 
easiest to rub their beaks along the bark of a tree until the 
seeds catch in a crevice—it is rather like you trying to get rid 
of a piece of sticky tape from your fingers. If the seed is firmly 
held in the bark it may germinate to produce a new mistletoe 
plant. 


how to grow them 

APART from the seasonal pleasure they give, why not have 
some fun growing their seed? For the first three, all you need 
are three-inch plant pots, polythene bags and some seed 
compost. Make your seed compost by mixing well together 
two handfuls of garden soil, one of peat or leafmould and 
one of coarse sand. Sow the date stones one inch deep and 
orange (or tangerine, lemon or grapefruit) half an inch deep. 
Scoop out the seed from a dried fig and wash it in a cup of 
water to remove some of the sugary flesh. Tip the seed on to 
newspaper to dry. Sprinkle the dried seed on the surface of 
the seed compost and just cover it with a little more compost. 


Soak the pots by sinking them up to their rims in water. 
Let them drain and enclose each in a polythene bag. Seal each 
bag with a rubber band. They should need no more water 
until the seeds have germinated. 


All will survive as growing plants in a minimum winter 
temperature of 45°F, but they need higher temperatures for 
germination. The date needs at least 75°F and the fig 65°F. 
A corner of the airing cupboard is a useful place for these two. 
(The polythene bag will keep the pot from touching any 


clothes!) The orange will germinate in 55°F, so a moderately 
warm room will do for that. 


As soon as the first seedling appears in each pot, move it 
into full light. Keep the plants in a warm room and out of 
draughts. In March, repot them singly in a richer soil compost 
or into one of the peat composts sold in garden shops. 


When you take down the decorations on Twelfth Night, 
remove the mistletoe carefully so that its berries stay on. Then 
hang it up in the garden shed until Spring. Mistletoe grows 
most frequently on apple and hawthorn. It is also found on 
oak, maple, poplar, lime, mountain ash, larch and cedar. If you 
have any of these trees in the garden, in March, cut tiny flaps 
in the bark on the underside of a branch. Squeeze the contents 
of a mistletoe berry under each flap, so that the seeds are 
firmly held under the bark. Look for tiny, green outgrowths 
during the summer and autumn. In the following year the 
first pair of leaves will appear from these outgrowths. 


Collect the berries from the holly and sow them half an 
inch deep in a five-inch pot. Bury the pot up to its rim in the 
garden. Put a piece of fine wire mesh over the top to keep 
mice and birds from digging for the berries. Holly seeds need 
a period of freezing and thawing before they will germinate. 
The weather in January may provide this. If it does, you may 
find holly seedlings appearing in late spring. If no seedlings 
appear, leave the pot in the soil and, if you have the patience, 
you may be rewarded by a crop of seedlings after the next 
winter. Any seedlings which appear should be left through the 
summer and transplanted into the garden in October. 


Photos by 
Jane Burton 
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=e how British 

can you get? 
TWO UNFORTUNATE birds that have 
been accepted as British for years are 
the red-headed bunting and the flamingo. 
The former is commonly kept as a cage 
bird, and the latter occurs in many parks. 
It is argued for the flamingo that so many 
birds have been spotted that one or two 
must be genuine vagrants. No one, of 
course, can say which, and other more 
likely birds with similar status (the 
black woodpecker, for example) are 
denied British citizenship. As for the red- 
headed bunting, it is an unfortunate fact 
that almost all the claimed records are 
of male birds: the male is far more 
attractive and more commonly kept as 
a cage bird. It used to be held that the 
occurrence of the red-headed bunting on 
remote islands was proof that genuine 


Beatrix Potter aged 15 
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lost migrants were involved, but the find- 
ing of one on Fair Isle last year with a 
cage-bird’s ring rather spoiled the 
theory. 


I suspect that when the new B.O.U. 
British List appears in a few months’ 
time it will have deprived these two of 
their passports, as Bob Hudson urged 
recently in the journal British Birds. 


wi ambition achieved 


BEATRIX POTTER started off as an 
amateur mycologist, studying and paint- 
ing fungi. She always hoped that her 
water-colours would one day be used to 
illustrate some scientific treatise. But no 
one was interested, and she started to 
write children’s books instead. That 
they were successful we all know. When 
she became a farmer’s wife in the early 
1900’s she wrote and painted no more. 
Miss Potter’s illustrations of her animal 
stories are famous, and often betray a 
deep love and an accurate knowledge of 
the countryside and its wildlife. Until 
recently, though, her fungi paintings 
remained tied up with violet tapes in 
huge portfolios. Now the best are at last 
published and do indeed illustrate an 
important work of reference. 


Dr W. P. K. Findlay’s Wayside and 
Woodland Fungi (Warne, 65s) is a must 
for any naturalist, and its colour repro- 
ductions of 59 of Miss Potter’s paintings 
are a joy to look at. 


~~ sow bugs 


THE GLOSSY pages of Scientific 
American occasionally contain fascinat- 
ing experiments for the amateur scien- 
tists—if you can find them amongst the 


ads for submarines and missiles. Re- 
cently, there were details of some 
studies carried out on sow bugs, which 
we call woodlice. They suggested keep- 
ing the sow bugs in a coffee tin—the 
sort (sold by Lyons) with a polythene 
snap-on lid. The tin is half filled with a 
mixture of one part sand to two parts 
leaf mould. On the surface put a raw 
peeled potato and a piece of moist 
sponge. Remoisten the sponge and 
replace the potato every few days. Cover 
the tin with the plastic lid, with a dozen 
holes bored in it. 


Sow bugs thrive in damp places, since 
their bodies very easily dry out. Most 
damp spots are also dark, so they keep 
themselves damp by always avoiding 
light. You can test this theory by putting 
a woodlouse in a small box which is half 
dark and half lit with a strong bulb. It 
is not enough merely to have half in the 
shade. Painting the box’s walls black 
will help to achieve a clean division 
between light and darkness. 


But do woodlice also dislike dry 
places as such? Why not devise an 
experiment so that there is a dry and a 
damp half to a container, and see where 
they end up. Of course, both halves will 
have to be equally illuminated, with a 
dull light. If it turns out that they do 
prefer damp spots to dry ones, even if 
they are equally well-lit, why not dis- 
cover whether they dislike dryness more 
than light. You could compare a dry, 
dark corner with a wet, light corner. I 
should be interested to hear the result. 
(By the way, do these: experiments in a 
separate container, and put the sow bugs 
back in their permanent home after a 
little while. They will not thrive if they 
have to do tests of this sort for more than 
a quarter of an hour or so at a time.) 


- wildlife paintings 


THE enormous interest today in wild- 
life has been reflected in the steadily 
improving standard of the annual 
Society of Wildlife Artists exhibition 
just off Trafalgar Square. This year’s 
was fairly crowded when I went, and I 
was amazed at the number of first-class 
paintings that were hung. Over the next 
few months it is going on tour to pro- 
vincial galleries, and if you have the 
opportunity it would be well worth a 
visit. 


It will be in Southgate (London N.13) 
during December, Belfast in February, 
Keighley in March, Stoke-on-Trent in 
May, Shrewsbury in June, Wolverhamp- 
ton in August and Bournemouth in 
September. In most cases it will be at 
the art gallery or museum: check dates 
and times locally. 


protest meeting 
IN SNOWDONIA this autumn I was 
thoroughly startled by a sonic boom— 
a mild version of the sort of thing we 
shall all suffer from when the Concord 
airliner gets flying, in order that 100 
businessmen can get to New York a 
couple of hours earlier. But it seems that 
the ravens a bit further south did more 
than just get startled. A recent issue of 
British Birds describes how almost im- 
mediately after a sonic boom in mid- 
Wales last January ravens from two or 
three miles around converged on one 
huge rock, and remained soaring, flap- 
ping and chasing each other for 10 
minutes, making a great deal of noise. 
About 70 birds were involved, and half 
an hour later 30 of them were still there. 
One occasionally hears of jets severely 
damaged by crashing into a bird in flight. 
Now I wonder .. . retaliation? 


eee uv wilderness in Scotland 
NOW THAT the Government is at last 
setting up a Scottish Countryside Com- 
mission, which will fulfil the functions 


of the National Parks Commission in 
Scotland, I hope it will take a close look 
at the American concept of wilderness 
areas. A feeling for wilderness is deeply 
ingrained in the American character. 


After all, it is only 80 years since the | 


frontiersmen were still pushing west- 
wards into virgin land. (Virgin, that is, 
except for the Indians—but they didn’t 
count, of course.) ° 


Today, the problem is to stop people 
setting up homesteads in what remains 
of the wilderness. And not only home- 
steads, but six-lane scenic highways and 
logging camps and opencast iron mining. 
The Wilderness Society tries to preserve 
huge areas of America entirely un- 
touched by man, and open only to the 
walker, the canoeist or the horse-rider. 


In Britain we don’t really have any 
wilderness. Man has been around too 
long. He has farmed or grazed or hewn 
almost everywhere. But in a land that 
becomes ever more crowded, I believe 
it is essential to keep some areas remote 
and inaccessible. A last chance remains 
for us in the north and west Highlands. 
Before a bungaloid rash of chalets, 
caravan sites, filling stations and luxury 
hotels creeps around the sea _ lochs, 
might we not consider ‘developing’ the 
area in the opposite way? 


We could completely forbid, in one 
or two huge wilderness zones, any new 
building. All outside traffic could be 
banned; local vehicles could be kept to a 


minimum. Aircraft (except for rescue 
purposes) would not be allowed to fly 
over. Crofting could be gradually with- 
drawn, with adequate compensation 
paid. After 20 years or so, nobody would 
remain living in the wilderness. Visitors 
would visit by non-mechanical means 
only. 


Of course, it won’t happen. It might 
even not work biologically, and the 
Highlanders themselves would no doubt 
object. But in our enthusiasm for “‘mul- 
tiple use’? of the countryside, we often 
forget one thing. Solitude and loneliness 
cannot co-exist with cars and ice cream. 
Some leisure activities can go hand in 
hand: bird-watching, sailing and fishing 
on a reservoir, for example. Others 
cannot. If we want to have any truly 
wild, non-human landscapes we had 
better start reserving them now. 


less smoke 
ON A RECENT visit to the West Riding 
I was amazed how much cleaner the air 
is becoming. Five years ago the road 
between Outlane and Brighouse looked 
down on little more than the foul 
chimneys of Elland. This autumn a 
breathtaking view of valley after valley 
unfolded beyond, with woods and 
bracken-covered hillsides framing Hali- 
fax, Hebden Bridge and other distant 
towns. 


In the towns themselves the trees—for 
the first time—now hold their leaves 
till they turn red and golden yellow. 
Previously they have been so soot-laden 
that by August they dropped wearily to 
the ground while still dirty green. The 
Clean Air Act is increasingly having its 
effect, and smokeless zones are creeping 
relentlessly (but too slowly) outwards 
from the city centres. I suspect that in 
10 years’ time the West Riding will be 
the most beautiful industrial area in 
Britain. 


= Christmas presents 


A WILDLIFE sub at 2/6 less than 
normal is a pretty inexpensive and wel- 
come Christmas present. Details of 
other seasonal reductions in price are 
on the green form inside the front and 
back covers. I should order early, | 
though. If a sizeable proportion of our 
125,000 readers want a set of nine back 
numbers for 9s, there may not be enough 
to go round. 
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CAN A WEASEL pass through a wedding ring, as 
the old saying claims? Its skull certainly can (photo 
above by Jane Burton), PETER PROSSER looks 
for skulls on the strandline, under gamekeepers’ 
gibbets and by the roadside. He describes how to clean 
and bleach them—using ants, housefly maggots or a 
stewpan. 


Looking for skulls 


FIWERE starting my collection of skulls again, I should 

go straight to a stretch of moorland grazed by sheep. 

It would not take me long to find some splendidly clean, 

bleached sheep skulls, some with horns and full sets of 

teeth and lower jaws. The ridges on the teeth give clues as to 
age, and the sheep skull is a good size to begin with. 


Next, I should spend some time on the sea shore. Skulls of 
sea-birds—razorbills, gulls, cormorants and many others— 
are all too common on the shore. Often these are damaged, 
and sometimes they are stuck all over with dried flesh and 
congealed oil lumps, which need a lot of treatment to remove. 
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But occasionally you come across a beautifully bleached, 
undamaged specimen. Gannet and curlew skulls are never-to- 
be forgotten finds. There are plenty of bodies, usually oiled 
and hard, that will yield good skulls with treatment. 


A surprisingly large number of skulls of domestic animals 
turn up on the shore, too. I have picked up skulls of sheep, 
pig, cow, dog and cat in the strand line, none of them needing 
any further treatment at all. The only otter skull I ever found 
also turned up on an East coast shore. 


Considering the numbers of small animals about, we find 
surprisingly few of their skulls in good condition. Owl pellets 
will often yield skulls of field mice, voles and shrews, and, 
while they are always damaged, they are usually worth col- 
lecting for the sake of the teeth. Those of shrews are tiny 
miracles whose perfection can only be appreciated by careful 
examination with a good lens. Provided the pellets are 
softened and dissected in water, the lower jaws and front parts 
of the skulls are usually complete, and there are several sets 
to each pellet. 


Milk bottles and other containers are worth looking into, 
for many small mammals get into them and die, unable to 
climb out of such a slippery trap. (For details see the article 
in Wildlife and the Countryside: December 1966.) 


a grisly search 

GAMEKEEPERS’ gibbets are fewer than they were. They are 
a source of bodies, particularly of stoats, weasels and squirrels, 
and occasionally very fine skulls that are difficult to come by 
in the usual way can be found in the undergrowth near one 
of these unfortunate places. 


So far, I have confined myself to whole, naturally cleaned 
and bleached skulls. But, of course, many of these are 
damaged, and the most perfect specimens are to be had by 
treating the heads. Roadside verges will provide us with all 
too much material in the form of hedgehogs, badgers, rats, 
and even the occasional fox and tawny owl—all killed by cars. 


Having obtained the head, there are two main ways of 
removing skin and flesh from the skull. The indirect way, if 
time is not important, is to bury the head, preferably near an 
ants’ nest. Numbers of heads can be laid down in this way to 
‘mature’—rather like good wine. They can then be dug up as 
necessary for working on during the long winter evenings. A 
variation of this method that works well with small, fragile 
heads (like moles) is to put the head in a plastic bag. You must 
first make sure, by leaving the shell exposed to flies, that it is 
infested with fly eggs. When these hatch into maggots they 


will soon eat off the meat. Then hang the bag up in a remote 
place, and forget it for some weeks. By this stage the skin can 
easily be washed away, and little more work is needed. 


boil and scrape 

THE DIRECT method consists of maceration—soaking for 
some time in a closed jar of cold water. This is unpleasant, 
but effective. Alternatively, simmer the skull in a pot of water 
until the flesh is just over-cooked and comes away. Too much 
cooking will cause the bones to fall apart and the skull may 
be ruined. 


Whichever method is used, the skull will need a certain 
amount of cleaning up. The best tools for this are an old tooth 
brush, a small wire test-tube brush and a scraper made from 
a small, sharpened screwdriver. The teeth nearly always come 
out. It is safest to take them all out in order pushing them into 
two lumps of plasticine to represent the upper and lower jaws. 
They can then be cleaned and stuck into their correct sockets 
with rubber solution. 


Bleaching needs some care. Hydrogen peroxide is a mild, 
safe bleach, easily obtainable from chemists. Be careful with 
domestic bleaches like Chloros and Domestos: prolonged 
bleaching causes the bones to soften and fall apart. Exposure 


to strong sunlight finishes off the bleaching process well, 
leaving a clean, wholesome skull to be kept in a box of cotton 
wool. 


In Nature is my Hobby by C. V. A. Adams (Wheaton) a 
whole chapter goes into all aspects of skull collecting, while 
Sandars’ Beast Book for the Pocket (O.U.P.) is an excellent, 
inexpensive aid to identification. There is an excellent key to 
skulls, both wild and domestic, in The Identification of British 
Mammals, by G. B. Corbet (British Museum); Harrison 
Matthews’ British Mammals in Collins New Naturalist series 
is very helpful, while for the serious student the Handbook of 
British Mammals (Blackwell) has a wealth of technical infor- 
mation and includes a key to skulls found in owl pellets. 


A good place for small mammal skulls and bones is near an 
owl’s favourite perch. Indigestible bones and feathers are 
collected in the bird’s stomach and then coughed up as a pellet. 
The magnificent picture below of a barn owl carrying a shrew 
back to its nest was taken by Jeanne Scott, and was highly 
commended by the judges in the Wildlife photographic compet- 
ition (see page 16). 
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RESULTS 


WHEN the Council for Nature and Wildlife decided to run this competition, our intention 
was to encourage amateurs—particularly young people—to take up nature photography. 
With an entry of over 300 photographs of an astoundingly high standard we have clearly 
succeeded. The judges—Dr Bruce Campbell, Stanley Jeeves and myself—could willingly have 
awarded dozens more prizes, all to first-class entries. 

JUNIOR WILDLIFE CAMERAMAN OF 1967 is 12-year-old Michael MacNally, whose 
photo of a young golden eagle was outstanding among the under-16’s for its drama and 
composition. His prize is a £30 Mamiya Ranger camera, with shutter speeds up to 1/250 
seconds and a 40mm f/2:8 lens. If Michael MacNally is to be congratulated on a new look 
at a much-photographed bird, 18-year-old Peter Stafford—the WILDLIFE CAMERAMAN 
OF 1967—has gone one better. He has done something that nobody else has ever succeeded 
in doing. The mole has never before been photographed underground, let alone with its young 
in the nest. 

Molehills are seen more often than the traces of any other British mammal. Yet all the 
experts on the mole have been unable to photograph it in its natural habitat. It is rather as 
if the only photographs we had of a trout showed it on the river bank. In a special article 
next issue Peter Stafford will describe how he succeeded where hundreds of naturalists have 
failed. It is not easy to notch up a ‘first’ in nature photography in Britain, and Peter Stafford 
thoroughly deserves his prize of an £80 Asahi Pentax Sla camera, with its 55mm f/2 lens 
focusing down to 18 ins, and shutter speeds from 1 to 1/500 seconds. We are proud to publish 


Wildlife Cameraman of 1967: 


this landmark in the study of British mammals. —THE EDITOR 
List of prizewinners 
OPEN SECTION 
Nest of moles (see page 74) 18 years Zeiss Contaflex Ilford FP3 


Peter Stafford 


Specially Commended 


Jeanne Scott Barn owl with shrew (see page 13) ~— Over 21 


Eric Dickins Swan and cygnets (see page 74) Over 21 Mamiyaflex C33 Adox R17 

Consolation Prizes (in alphabetical order) 

W. P. Andrews Privet hawk moth caterpillar Over 21 Yashica 635 FP3 

F. V. Blackburn Wood warbler (see back cover) Over 21 Bronica SLR Ilford FP3 

J. F. Bowes Spotted flycatcher at nest Over 21 Soho Reflex P1200 

A. B. Gadsby Swallow at nest Over 21 Thornton Pickard FP3 

John Jeffery Long-tailed tit at nest Over 21. = Rank Mamiya C33 Ilford FP3 120 

P. King Small skipper (see page 75) Over 21 Periflex | Pan F 

Thomas Coutts Lamb Fox cubs at play Over 21 Miranda F FP3 

A. Mawby Female kestrel at nest Over 21 Practica F2 Panatomatic X 

Katrina Price Black-headed gull chick 19 Rolleiflex T Ilford HP4 

Paul Richards Roe doe Over 21 Nikon F FP3 

Sylvia Small Sanderling | Over 21 Edixamat Flex Ilford FP3 
UNDER SIXTEEN SECTION 

Junior Wildlife Cameraman of 1967: | 

Michael MacNally Golden eagle (see page 75) 12 years Zenith FP3 

Consolation Prizes (in alphabetical order) 

Alan Duncan Leaping salmon 10 Agfa Optima Kodak Panchromatic 

Timothy Fryer Nuthatch 13 Zeiss Ikonta Ilford FP3 

Richard Hardingham Thistle 13 Praktica Nova Ilford FP3 

Alan John Blue tit with caterpillar 8 Rolleicord Va FP3 

Lea MacNally Roe kid in scales 15 Zenith 3M FP3 

Teresa Mitchell Young squirrel 14 Kodak Retinette Ilford FP3 

Malcolm Parkinson Bee on cherry flower 15 Olympus PenF 4 frame Panatomatic X 

David Rettie Landing swan 15 Kodak Retinette 1A _ Ilford FP3 

Christopher Steel Sparrowhawk at nest 15 Yashica J FP3 

Mary Stevenson Swallow at nest 12 Rolleiflex Ilford HP3 


Consolation prizewinners will receive a close-up lens to fit their camera, or a subscription to Photography magazine. 


Exacta Varex IIB 


Competitors who sent return postage will receive their photographs back in the next few weeks. 
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IN SEARCH OF FLOWERS by Ted Lousley 


OVELY scenery in good walking country, with lots of 
interesting plants, and a slight touch of adventure— 
these are what I need for an ideal holiday. All are to be found 
at their best on mountains, and in these days of inexpensive 
‘package’ holidays some of the finest centres in Europe are 
within easy reach. 


The wonderfully colourful flora of the Swiss Alps has long 
been a favourite with English tourists, and of many good 
places I think my first choice would be the Upper Engadine, 
staying at, say, Pontresina. Even more kinds of mountain 
flowers are to be found in the Piedmont, Savoy and Dauphiny 
areas of France. But France and Switzerland are now expensive 
for the British, and hence are not popular with tourist agencies. 
Better value for money and quite as many flowers are to be 
found in Austria and northern Italy. 


Austria has a wide range of suitable places and, as spring 
comes first to the lower slopes and moves up the mountains 
as the season progresses, your resort should be chosen accord- 
ing to altitude and the time of your visit. Early visitors will 
do well at the lower resorts such as Igls (899m), Kitzbuhl 
(762m), Mayrhofen (630m), Mutters (830m) or Umhausen 
(1036m) but if you are going in August I would recommend 
Obergurgl (1927m) or Serfaus (1427m). From these you can 
use chair-lifts or cabin-lifts to give you a start in chasing the 
show of spring flowers higher up the mountains, and later 
flowering species growing round these high villages will be 
thrown in as a bonus. 


neglected Pyrenees 

I STAYED at Serfaus last summer and found it a botanical 
paradise and an excellent centre, and then moved on to 
Corvara in the Dolomites which is just as good. The Dolomites 
in northern Italy are famous for their flowers as well as the 
beauty of their curiously carved limestone mountains. Other 


Orange lily: grows up to 8,000 ft 
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HOLIDAYS 1968 


A SPECIAL two-part feature on wildlife holidays starts this month. We travel 
in search of mountain flowers to the Dolomites, and snorkel at fish off Malta. 
And there is a special holiday quiz—with a Shetland holiday for two as first 
prize. Next month Ken Williamson writes on holidays at bird observatories, 
and Jon Tinker examines packaged wildlife tours. 


ae eae ae NE UO la ele ea lle ell 


good centres for flowers in the Dolomites include Siusi, 
Cortina and Ortisei. 


The Pyrenees are also botanically rich. Their south-facing 
Spanish slopes are earlier, and for July and August holidays 
it is better to stay on the north-facing French side—which is 
likely to prove more expensive. Good centres include Luchon 
and Gavarnie but holidays in the Pyrenees seldom feature in 
tourist agency brochures. Norway also has a fine mountain 
flora and some of our rarest British plants are to be found 
there in abundance. July and early August are the best times 
for most places. 


Britain I have left until last because our mountain flowers 
are more difficult to reach and it must be admitted that we 
cannot produce the wonderful displays so common in the Alps. 
By August our mountain flowers are past their best, but even 
then some fine flowers can be seen and photographed (but not 
picked) on Snowdon and on Ben Lawers and other Perthshire 
hills. I am looking forward to leading a course for amateur 
botanists interested in mountain flowers from 24-31 July at 
Kindrogan Field Centre, Enochdhu, Blairgowrie, Perth. 


Holidays in mountains are always interesting, and wherever 


-you go there will be plants you cannot find at home. 


SNORKEL DIVING by Colin Martin 


O MOST of us terrestrial humans the sea is a thick skin: 

a blue-green skin that ripples invitingly on a calm day, or 
a grey spume-flecked one which rises in frightening turmoil 
during a storm. But penetrate that skin, and you can enter a 
new, strange and sometimes hostile world. It is an exciting 
world, filled with fantastic jungles of kelp and teeming with 
life. A passport to it can be bought for a few pounds in any 
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HOLIDAYS 1968 


good sports shop: a mask, a snorkel, and a pair of rubber fins. 


A great deal of enjoyment may be had using this simple 
equipment in sheltered coves, where marine life abounds. The 
skilled snorkel diver moves quietly over the surface, looking 
down and sliding unobtrusively towards the sea bed whenever 
something of interest catches his attention. But first he must 
choose his equipment, and learn how to use it. 


The best type of mask is the kind which covers nose and 
eyes only: avoid the full-face mask with built-in snorkel, 
which is suited only to ‘goggling’ from the surface. When 
buying the mask make sure that it fits comfortably, and test 
it for leaks by putting it on strapless and sucking in. It should 


remain stuck to the face. Some snorkel tubes incorporate 


complicated shut-off valves, which close on submersion, but 
it is much better to learn how to use the simple open-ended 
type which, by the way, is also the cheapest. In selecting fins, 
again stick to simplicity. 


where to hire a suit 

A CLOSE-FITTING jersey will provide some protection from 
cold and scratches from rock, though a neoprene diving suit 
is far better. These are, however, expensive, and only worth 
buying if a lot of use is anticipated. Most diving clubs and 
organisations which provide diving holidays supply suits on 
loan. 


The majority of diving clubs in this country are governed 
by the British Sub-Aqua Club, and details of local branches 
can be obtained from its headquarters at 25 Orchard Road, 
Kingston, Surrey. Club training progresses from basic swim- 
ming tests through snorkel diving to the aqualung. Club 
membership brings the beginner into contact with other 
enthusiasts, who will know the best diving spots in their local 
area. 


Another good introduction to the underwater world is the 
organised diving holiday. Details can be had from the British 
Sub-Aqua Club, and from the Central Council of Physical 
Recreation (26-29 Park Crescent, London, W.1). 


In Britain the best areas are on the south and west coasts, 
Cornwall and the Western Isles of Scotland being particularly 
good. On the Continent, the north-west coast of Spain abounds 
in marine life, while the Mediterranean is unparalleled for 
clarity. 


A CHRISTMAS QUIZ 


First Prize: a week's birdwatching holiday for 
two with the RSPB in the Shetland Isles 


Under-16’s Prize: a new pair of binoculars 
Consolation Prizes: 12 tickets to Whipsnade 
or London Zoo and 10 Shell birdsong discs 


IN A WEEK’S HOLIDAY in the Shetlands for yourself 
and a friend—that is the exciting prospect if you can 
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work out the answers to the quiz overleaf. The winner and 
friend will be flown free by BEA from London to Shetland 
and back, and Bobby Tulloch, the RSPB’s resident warden, 
will show them some of the area’s fabulous birdlife. If 
the snowy owls breed for a second year, then the island of 
Fetlar will certainly be visited. The visit can be at any time in 
spring or summer 1968, during breeding or migration seasons. 
The winner may be any age. 


The second main prize is reserved for entrants aged 16 or 
under by 10 January 1968 (the closing date), and is a pair of 
8 x 40 Swift: Technar binoculars, which weigh only 23 oz. 
With a black pigskin case, they have been presented by 
S. Rose & Co. Consolation prizes (half of them reserved for 
under-16’s) are 12 complimentary tickets to either Whipsnade 
or London Zoo and ten 7” LP birdsong discs donated by 
Shell. 


Each reader may enter only once and answers must be written 
in the blank spaces of pages 22 and 24. Readers may use what 
books or other sources of information they wish. The Editor’s 
decision will be final, and no correspondence will be entered 
into. Members of the staff of Wildlife and of the RSPB, or 
their families are not eligible. All entries must bear a postmark 
not later than 10 January, 1968. Answers will be printed in 
our February issue and the winners’ names in the March issue, 


WIN A WILDLIFE HOLIDAY—now turn to page 22 
and answer the questions. Closing date: 10 January, 1968. 


Dutch Bird 
Island, ‘Texel 


eee 


, nn a a a en ee a ee en a en a a a 


Your visit to Texel Island will 
© be still 


when you stay in our guesthouse 


Hotel “Beatrix” 


Holland 


more unforgettable 


De Koog — Texel — 


A da a a 4 a2 <n a _a_ ae a__ae 


Open the whole year - Central Heating 


You know what s 
happeninc 


All life underwater is wild, for the vast oceans are largely unexplored, untamed. In this 
domain there is adventure, excitement, discovery. It is all reflected in TRITON—the only 
diving magazine in Britain, known all over the world. Write for a sample copy and subscription 
details to: TRITON, 40 Grays Inn Road, London W.C.2. 01-405 0224 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SAFARIS ORNITHOLIDAYS 


é (Registered) 
Ak Sy ey. COMPANY 


Do you wish to obtain the best Cine or Stills of African 1968 Season of 

Wild Life? Then let our Specialist Rangers, who know the 

Game Areas and can take you direct to the places where | Birdwatching Hol idays 
Big game congregate, escort you. 

Photographic Safaris special- 

ise entirely for the keen Vices Se sitet 


photographer and _ organise . - 
tours in the following Parks Ay ee 
or Reserves. Kruger National, AY OY va 
Wankie, Chobe, Gorongosa, AY Hi 
Victoria National, Mana 


Pools, Okovango Swamps and __: \ 
Etosha. ‘ 
All tours are confined to a maximum of four people 

assuring personal attention to every requirement. a 
Transport, Camp arrangements, all inclusive in Price for 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Three Week Tours. 


Let us know your requirements, write to: 


Camargue (France) Neusiedl (Austria) 
Spain Majorca Farne Islands 
Isles of Scilly Orkney and Shetland 


L. G. HOLLOWAY, ORNITHOLIDAYS, GRIMSEL, 
BARRACK LANE, ALDWICK, BOGNOR REGIS, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SAFARIS SUSSEX 
COMPANY Pagham 2827 or Bognor Regis 4513 


P.O. Box 137, Eerstemyn, O.F.S., South Africa 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


NOTES ON SHETLAND 
FRESHWATER LIFE AND 
ARTHROPODS 


By Geoffrey |. De Mercado 


------ 


eet oe 
ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SAFARI to KENYA 


accompanied by 


MR. JOHN G. WILLIAMS, formerly Curator of 

Ornithology, National Museum, Nairobi, and 

author of ‘‘A Field Guide to the Birds of East 
and Central Africa’. 

A unique opportunity to view Kenya’s 
outstanding bird-haunts under expert guidance 
and in comfort. 

The 19-day Safari includes Lakes Naivasha and 
Nakuru; Game Reserves of Samburu and 
Amboseli; Tsavo eene Park; and the Kenya 

oast. . 


Departure 17 March—428 gns. 
16 page full colour brochure available 
W.F.& R. K. SWAN (Hellenic) LTD 
| 260 (A.11) Tottenham Ct. Rd., London, W.1 
Tel: 01-636 8070 


over 100 pages including 81 


illustrations 


PRICE 7/6 
plus 1/6 postage 


GARDEN BIRD EQUIPMENT 


including NUT CYLINDERS and 
BIRD TABLES 


made by Scottish War-blinded 


Illustrated leaflet and prices from 


Ss. N e I LW. B., Linburn, Wilkieston, 


by Kirknewton, Midlothian. 


copies obtainable from: 


MERCADO, RUNN, BIGTON 
SHETLAND ISLES 


HIGHLAND SAFARIS 


See the wealth of northern wildlife 
and the finest scenery inthe British 
Isles. Travel in luxury mini-coaches 
to National Nature Reserves, 
Inverewe Garden, Cape Wrath 
cliffs; sea boat trips to the Summer 
Isles and Handa R.S.P.B. Reserve. 
Informal natural history courses 
with hostel and hotel accommo- 
dation. 

Holidays start and end at Inverness. 


1968 Programme from 


KYLE & GLEN, MUIR OF ORD, 
ROSS-SHIRE 


“BIRD GARDENING” 
Metal Peanut Feeder 
18/6 small, 24/— large. 

Send 9d for catalogue to: 


Dept. 6, BIRDCRAFT PRODUCTS, | 
30 Penrith Road, Hainault, Ilford, Essex 


We don’t supply the Kingfisher’s 
staple diet but do offer a wide 
range of foods and seeds to satisfy 
birds of most species. 


All Post or Carriage Paid 


HAITHS WILD BIRD FOODS Sib. 9b. 13ib. 28lb. 56ib. 1cwet- 


FOOD FOR BIRDS IN THE WILD 7/9 11/6 14/— 19/6 34/— 65/= 
SPECIAL FOOD for TET FAMGEY siccecicssccniiniuschan screen 10/6 16/3 21/6 35/9 67/= 130/- 
SONGSTER FOOD FOR BLACKBIRDS, etc. .................. 8/9 13/6 17/— 25/6 46/— 88/- 
MONKEY NUTS (in shell, for bird feeding) _................... 10/6 16/3 21/6 35/9 67/— 130/— 
PEAN UTS (kernel) for bird feeding cece 10/6 16/3 21/6 35/9 67/— 130/- 
WALNUTS (Broken) for bird feeding oo... eens 10/6 16/3 21/6 35/9 67/= 130/— 
SULTANAS for Bird feeding 6.cc.ciiicsiiissscnsiseissnnnstaleniatin 10/3 15/3 21/- 34/9 64/6 125/— 
SUNFLOWER SEEDS, wivixce iii ist icecscimcipdiensenscsions Ease 9/9 15/— 18/9 31/6 57/— 110/-{ 


Complete list of bird foods and seeds on request: 


JOHN E. HAITH LTD, Dept. W, PARK ST, CLEETHORPES 
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Dog-eared Wildlife ? 


Keep your magazines permanently in 
perfect condition, bound in a hand- 
some red, black and gold Easibinder. 
Holds 2 years’ copies. 15/— post free 
from: 


10 Bouverie St 


London EC4 


‘Authentic COLOUR FILMS’ 
of 


English birds and animals in natural 
surroundings. 16mm and 8mm. 


Film and Cinema Supplies, 
56 Russell Square, W.C.1. 


20% DISCOUNT 
BINOCULARS 


ALL MAKES AVAILABLE. 
7 day approval service, most models 
NASCROFT TRADING CO LTD, 


164 Manor Road, Chigwell, Essex. 
Phone: (01) 500-0033, Mon-Fri only. 


A The Birds A 


PENGUINS APPEAR very frequently in 
advertising, so what can you do to call attention 


to the fact that you’re genuinely producing some- 
thing about the birds and not using them as 
alternative eyecatchers to girls ? We honestly don’t 
know. 


We’ve just published the first-ever full-length 
book on penguins. It’s called just Penguins. 
And everyone we mention it to asks us what it’s 
really about. It’s about penguins! All 263 pages 
of it (plus the plates). It describes their remarkable 
life cycle, tells of their discovery and exploitation, 
and includes species notes and notes on penguins 
in ZOOS. 


Illustrations total well over 150 including line 
drawings by Robert Gillmor, many in colour. 


Penguins is by John Sparks and Tony Soper; a 

substantial book, published at 45s. (Tony Soper’s 
fabulous The Bird Table Book is still selling 
rapidly at 21s.) 


David & Charles 


NEWTON ABBOT DEVON 


Tracks 


E. A.R. ENNION and N. TINBERGEN 


WE TRAIN 
MOUNTAINEERS 


| TO BECOME EVEN BETTER MOUN- 


TAINEERS, BUT OUR MAIN INTEREST 
IS THE TRAINING OF NOVICES TO 
APPRECIATE THE HILLS AND MOVE 
IN SAFETY AMONG THEM, A TASK 
WE HAVE UNDERTAKEN FOR OVER 
TWENTY YEARS. WRITE FOR OUR 
TRAINING PROGRAMME “MOUN- 


| TAIN HOLIDAYS 1968” TO DEPT. CL, 


THE MOUNTAINEERING ASSOCIA- 
TION, 102A WESTBOURNE GROVE, 
LONDON, W.2. 


EVERY WEEK OF THE YEAR THERE 
IS AN M.A. COURSE. 


Animal tracks can be found every morning, printed on mud, sand, or snow. This picturebook guide is for 


naturalists of all ages. 


122 photographs and line drawings 25s net 


The Oxford Book of Birds 


BRUCE CAMPBELL 
Illustrated by DONALD WATSON 


‘It is no idle compliment to say that the next time somebody comes to me with a description of a bird seen 
but not identified, I shall hand over a copy of this book.’ Maurice Burton in the Daily Telegraph 

‘This is not just a fine book: it is surely one of the best things of its kind which has been published for many 
years.’ Shooting Times 96 full-colour plates 42s net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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HOLIDAYS 1968 


Win-a-wildlife-holiday 


Oo; oO}; & | WwW] DY 


10. 
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13. 
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15. 


16. 


Fe 


18. 
19. 
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. What butterfly is reared by ants? 

. What is a mermaid’s purse? 

. What colour is a lobster? 

. Is a fritillary a flower or a butterfly? 

. Is a fluke a flower ora fly or a flatworm or a fish? 


. You want to see a French shrew and a false butter- 


cup with a West Indian name. Where in Britain 
would you go for your holidays? 


. Celandine, daffodil, dandelion, aconite. Which is 


the odd one out? 


. A naturalist in northern Spain watches a bird that 


looks very like the emblem of his county, but which 
has the wrong coloured bill. Where does he live? 


. What do broomrapes and bonxies have in 


common? 


You have just seen a fitchew and a very large bird 
with a forked tail. Where are you? 


What reptile did St Patrick not manage to exclude 
from Ireland? 


Name the National Parks in Wales. 


You are on holiday in Britain photographing nest- 
ing puffins. Suddenly you see a black rat. Where 
are you? 


Charles Darwin, Thomas Bewick and Gilbert 
White are associated with a swan, a warbler and 
a beagle. Who is linked with what? 


Some British birds have an English locality as part 
of their name—Manx shearwater for example. 
There are three whose names all come from the 
same county. What are they? 


What county might you visit to see the emblem 
of the Scottish Wildlife Trust? 


An introduced British mammal and an introduced 
British amphibian both have the same adjective in 
their English names. What is this adjective? 


What do Enlli and May have in common? 


You have lost your memory. You wake up and go 
for a walk. You see a six-inch long frog and a 
waxwing. Where are you and what time of year 
is it? 


More questions: p 24. Rules and list of prizes: p 18. 
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BIRD OF 
PARADISE INN 


Speyside, Tobago 
West Indies 


700 acre wildlife sanctuary with miles of level and hilly 
forested trails, haunt of Manakin, Ruby Topaz, 
Hummingbird, Blue Pigeon, Brazilian Eagle, Guan, 
Jacamar, Motmot, Woodcreepers, Jungle Wren, 
many other birds. Outboard motor boat in few minutes 
lands at Little Tobago where Greater Birds of Paradise, 
Audubon’s Shearwater, Redbilled Tropic Birds and 
Brown Boobies nest. Marvellous sea gardens for 
snorkeling off private bathing beach. Headquarters for 
Florida Audubon Society Natural History Tours since 
1962. Exceptional meals included in £5 to £11 per day 
per person rate. 15% service charge obviates tipping. 


Egbert Lau, owner-manager and Audubon member. 
Cable address: Paradise. 


Ea ea ae a a ac A la ali el pl le lp al 


NORFOLK 
WILDLIFE PARK 


Gt Witchingham on A1067, 14 miles N.W. of Norwich 


Exciting collection of British and European Birds and 
Mammals in 30 acres of parkland 


OTTERS - BEAR - WOLVERINE - BADGERS 
FOXES - DEER - LYNX 


and many others in natural surroundings 


LUNCHES - TEAS - REFRESHMENTS 


Admission: Adults 4/-. Children 2/6. 
Parties of 25 plus 2/6 each. 


OPEN EVERY DAY 
from 10.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. 


FREE CAR PARK 


“CAPRIS NRE, AREER TA TRENT TST ELSE INE EST ELE BEE ER 


Bird Watching 


in the island of TEXEL (Holland), 
El Dorado for ornithologists. 


*« More than 100 breeding species, 1.a. Spoon- 
bills, Avocets, Black-tailed Godwits, Ruff, 
Icterine Warblers and many other uncommon 
birds. 


*% Abundant migration in Spring and Autumn. 


*% Ideal holiday resort, easy to reach by ferry 
(hourly service, no restrictions for cars). Good 
hotels, boarding houses, holiday cottages etc. 


Send for free ornithological brochure, hotel list, English 
guide-book and other details, to: 


VVV-TEXEL, Tourist Information Office, 
Postbox 3, DEN BURG - TEXEL - HOLLAND 


NORFOLK 


1,500 Tip-Top Selections -— Holiday Boats and Bungalows 
You will find an abundance of wildlife in the beautiful country- 
side and around the tranquil waterways of the Norfolk Broads. 
Mallard, Teals, Shovellers, Shel-duck, Moor Hens Great Crested 
Grebes, Herons, Bitterns and many others. Holiday among them 
in one of Hoseasons Riverside or Seaside Bungalows, all fully | 
equipped to a guaranteed standard with Cutlery, Linen and 
Cookers, H & C water and Refrigerators in most, even T.V. is 
available. If you prefer to live aboard, choose from the Broads 
most modern fleet of tip-top Motor Cruisers, Yachts and 
Houseboats fitted to Hoseasons rigorous high standards with 
everything provided right down to Cutlery. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


NO LETTER NECESSARY—Just send your name and address to:- 


HOSEASONS 


HOSEASONSNORFOLKHOLIDAYS 41 Oulton Broad Lowestoft Lt 4136 
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Photos by W. E. 
Mason (right) and 
Jane Burton 


20. What animal is shown in the photograph above, 
and what tree on the right? 


21. What do hippos eat? 


22. You have returned from holiday. Your notebook 
contains alist of the Latin names of some animals 
and plants seen, but one page has been acciden- 
tally torn into little pieces. In pasting it together 
the generic and specific names seem to have got 
slightly muddled up. Re-write the list below cor- 
rectly, and then state what time of year your 
holiday was and where you went. 

Lepus europaeus 
Carduelis flammula 
Ranunculus repens 
Balaenoptera musculus 
Linaria vulgaris 

Mus flammea 

Sylvia borealis 

Sciurus communis 
Trollius timidus 


23. If you could choose anywhere in Europe for your 
1968 Wildlife Holiday, where would you go and 
why? Give your answer in a maximum of 20 words. 
The answer to this question will determine the 
winner in the event of a tie for any of the prizes. 
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BIRD WATCHERS ... BIRD WATCHERS ... 


You can’t afford to be without the new R.S.P.B. Diary for 1968. 


64 pages of valuable information about birds, Societies, reserves etc. 16 
pages of photographs as well as diary section. The handiest field pocket 
book of all, that really keeps you up to date in the bird world. Only 7/9d, 
and a perfect gift for your bird-watching friends, whatever their age. 

Do you know about the Young Ornithologist’s Club? It is the biggest and 
fastest growing club of its kind in Great Britain, now with over 17,000 
members. Specially organised for young bird-watchers of all ages up to 
18, it produces its own magazine ‘BIRD LIFE’ and runs projects, outings 
and holiday courses. All members receive Y.O.C. Kestrel Badges and mem- 
bership cards. Membership only 10/- p.a. Why not write for more details 
about this exciting club? 


R.S.P.B. 
The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, Dept. WL3, The Lodge, Sandy, Beds. 


SKAIGH HOUSE HOTEL 


BELSTONE 
OKEHAMPTON 
DEVON 


Relax in beautiful NORTH BOVEY 
at the comfortable quiet 


A.A. & R.A.C. 
Telephone: Sticklepath 243 


GLEBE HOUSE HOTEL 


Ashley Courtenay recommended 


A.A. & R.A.C. 


Peaceful Dartmoor village. Ideal walking country. 
Golf, fishing, riding nearby. Residential licence. 
20 acres of own wood and farmland. 


Stands in seven acres of land at the head of Belstone Cleave. 
Terraced gardens overlook River Taw and Skaigh Valley, 
one of the loveliest spots in the Dartmoor National Park. 
English and Continental cuisine, home grown fruit and 


Moretonhampstead 398 vegetables. Licensed. 


Majorca 
Hungary 
Turkey 
Spain/Estartit 
Switzerland 
Norway 

The Carmargue 
Iceland 

Malta 
Czechoslovakia 
Lake District 
Cyprus 

Fair Isle 
Pyrenees 

Cote d’Azur 
Angus 


Extended programme for 1968 


WILDLIFE « 
NATURE TOURS 


Our range will be bigger than ever 


with at least 15 areas to choose from. 


Experienced leaders on all tours. 
Booklet ready in late Autumn. 


Reserve your free copy NOW from: 


ACADEMY TRAVEL Ltd 


26 Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1. 


Phone 01-405 2417 Members of A.B.T.A. 


Cruise to a bird watching 
oliday in 


ORKNEY & 


ATS SHETLAND 
Bs from Leith & Aberdeen 


Study, at close hand, an extraordinary variety of birds 
which never come south. Unforgettable scenery. Modern 
ships. Good food. Comfortable hotels. Glorious holiday. 
nll Send for FREE illustrated brochure to: 

North of Scotland, Orkney & Shetland Shipping Co Ltd 
Dept 21 P.O. Box No. 5 Matthews’ Quay Aberdeen AB9 8DL 
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Iyeeyel VAI QeeIeVieeaieyrerey 


Mice 
come 
from 


Musgrave 
by). D..U. Ward 


Maytime on Dartmoor: photo from The Country- 
man by Phyllis Walker. 


eee EPS eae eae eee eee rete eeaeeeeeaeree ee Peele ae aaa easiest! 


Mice come from Musgrave—or, more accurately, 
Musgrave comes from mouse. The study of the names 
of towns and villages can teach one a lot about the fauna 
and flora that once lived in their fields and woods. 
Wolves have gone from Woolacombe, and so have wild 
boars from Everton. The word dart in Dartmoor 
(above) came originally from the ancient British word 
derva, an oak tree: oak forest still lingers in Dart- 
moors steep-sided coombes. 
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LACE NAMES have been studied by many learned 

men. Dozens of books have been written on the 

subject. Yet some name origins are uncertain, for 

spellings have been corrupted and altered through the 
centuries. A brief glance at the map of your own district will 
show how many and varied are the beasts and birds, trees and 
other plants commemorated in place names. 


Most English place names are country names. They date 
from centuries when the whole of Great Britain was truly 
country, with a population of less than five million human 
beings. So some names recall animals which are now extinct. 
For example, Barford in Warwickshire is probably the bears’ 
ford. But (learn the puzzles early) Barfords elsewhere are 
barley fords or birch fords. ‘Ford’ is particularly rich in the 
variety of its prefixes. Oxford was still Oxenford in Chaucer’s 
time. Cranford is the ford of the cranes, which may well have 
been herons. Beaford in Devon enshrines the Old English beaw 


which meant not bees but gadflies, and the same county’s 
Ruxford is rooks’ ford. 


Gateford, Gosford, Shefford, Swinford and Swineford owe 
their names to goats, geese, sheep and swine, and neither 
Norfolk’s Horsford nor Kent’s Catford call for comment 
except that the cats would have been wild cats. 


On the subject of extinct or nearly extinct wild life, note 
Beverley, Beverstone and Beaverbrook: names commemor- 
ating beavers. Wild boars in Old English were called eofor, 
which lingers in Everton, Evercreech, Everdon and the like. 
The howl of wolves still echoes, for the alert, in Devon’s 
Woolacombe and Wolborough, Warwickshire’s Wulvey and 
also in Yorkshire’s Ulley, which was originally wulf-leah or 
wolf-wood. 


But the traps are everywhere: a whole series of names from 
Wolvercote and Wolverhampton to Wolverton owe nothing 
whatever to wolves. They commemorate human beings with 
such names as Wulfgar, Wulfweard and Wulfa. Similarly, 
many hare names don’t come from hares but from here, an 
army or host, as in Hereford and various Hare Streets and 
Harepaths. Such names as Harehope and Harewood are held 
by the learned to come from the familiar hare. Other ‘har’ 
names are from hart, a stag. You can’t be sure without know- 
ing some local history. 


no mice at Mousehole 

NAMES undoubtedly arising from deer, harts and bucks are 
of course numerous. Badger and fox names (many as brock 
or tod) are also widespread. Otter names are rare, but East 
Devon’s River Otter (and thus its subsidiary place names also) 
is thought probably to come from this animal. 


Fish enthusiasts may find a few rewards: Ely (from eels), 
Blandford (possibly from O. E. blaege, gudgeon) and Trout- 
‘beck. Mortlake recalls mort (young salmon) as does also 
Dorset’s Morecombelake. One writer asserts that Scilly comes 
from silli, a conger eel. 


Among notoriously misleading names may be noted Owlpen 
in Gloucestershire and Mousehole (pronounced mousel) in 
Cornwall. The one recalls not owls but a man called Olla; the 
other is a dark mystery, but fairly certainly does not come 
from a mouse’s hole. Mouse addicts may be more safely 
pleased with Mowsley in Leicestershire, Musgrave in West- 
moreland, Muscoates in Yorkshire and Muskham in Notting- 
hamshire. : 


not lice 

AN AMUSING stream name is Whizzlebrook (alternatively 
Ouzel River), a tributary of the Ouse in the south-east 
Midlands. It probably means weasel brook. 


A tricky off-beat word is louse and its variants. Lousey Hill 
and similar names will commonly prove, on investigation, to 
be named not from lice but from the O.E. hlose, which meant 
pigsty. A few years ago there was talk of altering the near- 
lousey name of Loose near Maidstone. | 


Purleigh and Purbeck are both thought to enshrine pur, O.E. 
for bittern. Another little-known oddity is Snitterfield in 
Warwickshire: the snipe field. Eagles in the O.E. form earn 


are recalled in several names, some corrupted as in Yarnfield, 
Yarnscombe and Arley (Worcestershire). This last was earn- 
leah, eagle wood, long before it had an interesting miniature 
car-ferry. Kitley and Kitnor both recall kites (now confined 
to mid-Wales) and so does Exmoor’s Kittuck: originally kite- 
oak. 


nokes and nashes 


TREE NAMES are very numerous and common, especially 
names: based on oak, many of which are half disguised as the 
old ake. Here are a few: Acton, Cressage, Dart, Dethick, Eak- 
ring, Hodsock, Knockholt, Matlock, Noke, Oxted. For ash 
enthusiasts there are plenty of Ashtons, Aspatria, Esher, 
Kippax, Nash and so on. Beech is in many obvious names, 
besides such traps as Buckholt and Boxted—but some other 
box names do refer to former box trees. 


Elm has given us Elmton, Elmsall, Elmstead, Melmes. Alder 
provides Allerton, Ellerton, Orleton, Owlerton, Ellerbeck. 
Willows offer Willington, Willitoft and Willoughton. Sallows 
are often impossible to disentangle with certainty from salt, 
as in some Salfords and Saltfords. In place names the lime is 
likely to be in its older form of lyne or lind: examples are 
Lindfield and Lyndhurst. London’s Limehouse has an entirely 
different origin—from the burning of lime in lime oasts or 
lime kilns. Maples, elders and hazels are only three more of 
the humbler species which have given us place names. 


pears from Plymouth 


PEAR TREES and plum trees gave their names to a surprising 
variety of places. Plymouth (and neighbouring Plymstock and 
Plympton) owes a lot to the plum, as do Plymtree, Plumstead, 
Plumbland and Plumpton. These are all fairly straightforward. 
A well-disguised relation, is Gloucestershire’s Slaughterford: 
the sloe-tree ford. Pear trees are commemorated in Purley, 
Puriton, Parham, Prested and Perivale. On apples I am afraid 
to start! A continual problem is that similar names in diff- 
erent places may have quite different origins and explanations. 
Finchingfield, the Essex village famous for its beauty, owes 
nothing to finches: it was Finc’s field. But Finchampstead in 
East Berkshire does come from the smaller birds. This kind 
of anomaly should not put anyone off place names. 


Ekwall’s Oxford Dictionary of Place Names is perhaps the 
best single book on the subject. Also very good are P. H. 
Reaney’s Origins of English Place Names and Kenneth 
Cameron’s English Place Names. C. J. Copley’s Names and 
Places is convenient for the pocket, and is the simplest for the 
beginners. The many excellent publications (mostly on a 
county basis) of the English Place Names Society are chiefly 
for the serious student. A lighter-hearted, pleasing and illus- 
trated book is H. G. Stokes’ English Place Names. 


rams or garlic ? 


BUT WITHOUT disparagement of learning, an amateur may 
properly remember that experienced scholars sometimes dis- 
agree. Is Lancashire’s Ramsbottom the valley where the rams 
were pastured? Or is it the bottom noted for wild garlic 
(hramsa, from which comes our still-current word ramsons) ? 
Even those who do not much like serious book work may 
find that a lighthearted curiosity about place names is well 
worthwhile. | 
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F. V. Blackburn’s wood warbler was called down to this twig by playing back its own song from a pre-recorded tape. 
The result is an interesting threat-posture, of a species that is hardly ever photographed away from its nest. This picture 
won a consolation prize in the Wildlife Cameraman of 1967 competition—full results inside. The photograph of wood 
mice on the back cover last month was taken by John Markham. 


This month’s cover 


Skulls of animals picked up round the country make more than a strange, fascinating 
lea They show, for example, how the teeth of animals are adapted to their way 
of living. 

Skulls of Fox (1) and BADGER (2), often to be found outside earths they may have 
occupied, have long sharp interlocking canines for fighting, slashing, holding, and killing. 
The MOLE (3) has needle-sharp teeth which close into slippery, juicy earthworms, com-: 
pared with the sharp but sturdier molars of the HEDGEHOG (4) which crush the wing-cases 
of a garden beetle. The HARE’s skull (5) displays teeth and a jaw adapted for plucking 
and chewing a vegetarian’s diet. 

Another vegetarian, the RED DEER (6), has cheek-teeth which wear to a grinding surface 
for chewing the balls of cud formed from leaves, grass, etc. Eaters of grass such as the 
horse or the cow also have a cheek-tooth adapted for grinding in this way. 

Note the wrinkly antlers of the RED DEER and the smoother antlers of a young FALLOW 
DEER (7). 


Described by Geoffrey Grigson and painted by Tristram Hillier. 
Illustration and text reproduced from the ‘Shell Nature Book’ by courtesy of the publisher, J. M. Dent. 
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